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ANECDOTES IN ANIMALIST ART 
PAINTINGS AND STATUETTES BY NELSON N. BICKFORD 



ARTISTS there are whose leaning inclines now 
toward sculpture, now to painting, men who 
are one day assailed by an itching to model 
clay and the other drawn to the facile but deceptive 
painter's brush. Such is Nelson N. Bickford, a 
painter and sculptor who so far has made no great 
name in art but whose work deserves to be known 
because of its original and sturdy air, a simplicity 
that sometimes 
borders on crude- 
ness, a directness 
that might be en- 
vied by success- 
ful artists far 
more adroit and 
graceful in fac- 
ture. After try- 
ing both branches 
for many years 
he seems definite- 
ly to have aban- 
d o n e d painting 
for s c u 1 p.t u r e 
Some of his 
paintings, h o w - 
ever, are here 
reproduced and 
one cannot fail to 
note that most of 
them have a cer- 
t a i n suggestion 
of sculpture. 

At one time, 
like most artists, 
he made p o r - 
traits, but even- 
tually drew more 
ing and sculpture 




and more toward the paint- 
of animals. The wild beasts 
of the small Zoo in Central Park got to know him. 
A lover and painter of tame cats, the big felines of 
that branch of wild life absorbed his interest and 
the constancy of his devotion to them ended in a 
certain friendship — if one may call it that — estab- 
lished between some of them and their persistent 
admirer. Note book in hand, he would jot down 
their attitudes, movements, expressions — peaceful 
or irritated o r 
furious — and pro- 
pinquity, together 
perhaps with 
some unknown 
transmission o f 
sympathy that 
may flow between 
animals and men 
of a certain type, 
produced an ef- 
fect akin if not 
equivalent to af- 
fection. Mr. Bick- 
ford tells some 
curious stories of 
his relations with 
wild beasts that 
first came to dis- "A Tuac.i-dv or 

tinguish and then in- nki.sox : 




to know him through his assiduous visits to the Zoo. 
Among his closest friends was ''Manila," a lioness 
who cherished hatred in her heart for a black 
leopard in the cage across the lion house, but this 
Bickford did not know. He had sketched the leopard 
several times, once while snarling and spitting. 
As he talked a good deal to Miss Manila he got in 
the way of showing her his sketches. One morning 

he had slipped 

l^rrr — ^i ,| inside the bar 

^ that keeps the 

public away from 
the cages and was 
having a pleasant 
chat (somewhat 
of a monologue) 
with his feline 
friend, when he 
began turning 
over the pages of 
his sketch book 
and showing Ma- 
nila each sketch 
as it came. When 
he reached the 
page with the 
rude pencil sketch 
of the snarling 
leopard Manila 
growled and 
struck at the 
sketch book like 
lightning, her 
deadly paw pass- 
ing so close to 
Bickford's face as 
to fan it hard. Getting under the bar as soon as 
he could, he called the caretakers and told them of 
Manila's act. Now it is very widely accepted that 
animals do not understand and do not see pictures 
and paintings as we do; they are supposed to see — 
let us say in this case — the page and the book, but 
not a sketch made on a page. Bickford then, to 
make sure, showed the sketch of the hated leopard 
once more to the jealous Manila, in the presence of 
the keepers. Just as often as, in turning the leaves 

and showing her 
the sketches, he 
reached the leop- 
ard, just ?o often 
would Manila 
show her teeth, 
growl and lunge 
at the sketch with 
her swift paw. 
Needless to say 
that Bickford is 
not among the 
skeptics who deny 
''art-sight" to an- 
imals. 

Bickford spent 
several years in 
Paris shortly 
nn: Juxr.i.i:' after the Civil 

. incKroiu) War and in the 
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ture's mass and weight, beside the effect of anger 
that is shown in pawing hoof and lowering horn. 
This for the painting. The "Lion Roaring," a 
statuette, catches the wild beast in a characteristic 
attitude observed at the Zoo. The Monkey, perhaps 
with a sly dig at Auguste Rodin's famous figure 
called "The Thinker," exemplifies the four-handed 
nature of its race by pressing its forehead with its 
hind foot! This is a bronze nine inches high; it 
was sold in 1916 at the exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Academy. Here is a tragedy of the jungle. 
A tigress and a huge python have come to grips, 
both of them have succumbed in the duel and the 



-gjl^ 



"The Thtxkek"' 




"Leopard Asleep 



famed Academic Julien he came under the infiuence 
of Boulanger, Bouguereau and Jules Lefebvre, but 
he has never shown their imprint. At present he has 
a position at the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
as one of the assistant curators. 

Among the accompanying illustrations observe 
how in the picture "Approaching Storm" the bull 
is so modeled as to give one a feeling of the crea- 



forlorn cub tries to suck milk from its mother's 
teat. It is such figures and groups as these — com- 
pare the utter relaxation and natural pose of "Sleep- 
ing Leopard" — that give Mr. Bickford a high place 
in the estimation of many lovers of art. He has an 
original vein all his own, and fearlessly he "tells a 
story" in sculpture or paint without heeding the 
cries of the enemies of anecdote. 




'THE ROARING LION" 

BY XELSOX X. BICKFORD 



